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Studies in the History of Ideas. Edited by the Department of Phi- 
losophy of Columbia University. Vol. I. New York: Columbia 
University Press. 1918. Pp. 272. 

This book is an achievement and a promise. The authors 
modestly describe the volume as expressing the "desire of those who 
are or who have been identified with work in philosophy at Columbia 
to encourage research and the exercise of the historical imagination 
and to contribute something to the work being done in this depart- 
ment of human interest." The volume does more than this. It 
sets a new standard for the historical approach to philosophical 
ideas. The history of philosophy, in large measure, has been as 
woefully false as the history of kings and queens. It has either 
taken philosophical ideas in separate abstraction from their living 
context, or it has planted them one after another as progressive sign 
posts on the way to the millennium. As a matter of fact, most philo- 
sophical writing and teaching during the past generation has been a 
convenient mixture of the two — convenient, for the abstraction of 
philosophic ideas from their social context has made unnecessary an 
infinite amount of labor, while the arranging of philosophical ideas 
as in splendid development out of each other has given to phi- 
losophy the appearance of triumphantly getting somewhere. Thus, 
for example, there has become fixed in philosophical teaching the 
tradition of the logical progression from Locke, through Berkeley, 
Hume and Kant. How every one of us, brought up in the old 
school, at one time or another, has led his class shudderingly through 
that valley of the deepening shadow! How we have made them 
breathe hard as they waited for the death of an utter skepticism to 
make an end of them ; when lo ! out of the shadows, the blessed sun- 
shine of Immanuel! 

The present volume modestly requires that history be not fiction. 
And it modestly proceeds to transform some bits of fiction into the 
likeness of history. Noteworthy in this respect is the paper by 
"Wendell T. Bush, An Impression of Greek Political Philosophy. 
Dr. Bush, suspecting that Greek political philosophy was not the 
fine flowering of what we have traditionally regarded as the noble 
Greek life, but that it was rather the strong protest against a type 
of life very far from noble, brings to bear a wide range of reading 
in Greek history and literature to prove his point. As a result we 
have a living setting for Greek political philosophy. "We see it 
warmed to its business by the characteristic shortcomings of its 
time. "We note its function as a protest and corrective. 

Dr. Dewey's paper, The Motivation of Hoobes' Political Phi- 
losophy, is likewise an attempt to substitute history for fiction. "It 
is the object of this essay to place the political philosophy of Hobbes 
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in its own historic context," a context which show's Hobbes to have 
been primarily concerned not with the problem of individual free- 
dom versus public control, but rather with that of the conflict of 
church and state. And so again, a whole series of neat logical pro- 
gressions to which we have grown accustomed is disposed of. 

"Walter Veazie makes an elaborate search through Greek writers 
to discover the meaning of <£wis ; M. T. McClure, analyzing the sci- 
entific, mystical and humanistic interests of the Greeks, comes to 
some valuable conclusions as to the meaning of reality in Greek 
thought. 

John J. Coss quotes from Francis Bacon, showing him to be in 
fact the progenitor of this new movement in historical philosophical 
thinking. "In general, those who have not followed Bacon's advice 
have considered philosophy to be a continuous series of approxima- 
tions to a solution which must be single and absolute. With such a 
view, what could be more appropriate than the presentation of the 
history of philosophy under the headings of its most persistent prob- 
lems? Such a system enables one to see in a kind of kinemato- 
graphic fashion the flicker of opinion, and, if the cataloguer is at all 
an historicical dramatist, an unfolding of the dialectic plot which 
will bring down the curtain with the destruction of the villain of the 
opposition and the glory and renown of the hero of the story. ' ' 

Albert G. A. Balz writes on The Psychology of Ideas in Hobbes; 
Eobert B. Owen on Truth and Error in Descartes; William F. Cooley 
on Spinoza's Pantheistic Argument. Dr. Woodbridge contributes a 
paper on Berkeley's Realism, which places Berkeley in a philo- 
sophical position distinctly different from that in which he has tradi- 
tionally been placed and so leads to new interests and evaluations. 
Adam Leroy Jones writes A Note on Dr. Thomas Brown's Contribu- 
tion to Esthetics which links up the old Doctor with so different a 
philosophic personality as George Santayana. 

The two logical papers of W. P. Montague and H. T. Costello 
fall outside the general scheme of the book, but are nevertheless 
acute contributions to the more modern aspects of logic. Dr. 
Montague writes on The Antinomy and its Implications for Logical 
Theory; and Dr. Costello on Old Problems with New Faces in Recent 
Logic. 

With all its decided excellence as a path-breaker in philosophical 
method, one can not help wondering at a certain remoteness of this 
book. "Philosophy," says Dr. Bush, "when it is most in earnest, 
begins not in vision, but in the search for it. It starts with disin- 
tegration and thrives not so much upon its own success as upon 
partial failure in mastering its problems." One would suppose that 
the present years were the very ideal stimulus for a new develop- 
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ment in philosophy. And yet this book moves with a serenity of 
unconcern about things contemporary that makes one wonder whether 
all this pother about a world at grips is not a bit overdone. Or is 
it that the new philosophy, born out of the stress of the present, 
is being thought and written not by the accredited philosophers 
at all but by common soldiers, journalists, statesmen, novelists, and, 
now and then, even by sociologists. Such a thing has indeed 
happened before in the history of philosophy, as witness Boehm, 
Spinoza, Marx, etc. 

The hope in the present instance lies in the fact, first, that this 
little book is but Volume I of a series still to be written ; and second, 
that a number of its writers are men whose interest in things con- 
temporary has not only been profound but effective. The volume 
sounds a note of vigorous dissent from old philosophic methods; it 
applies, frankly and searchingly, a new method. It is to be hoped 
that a succeeding volume will bring the older philosophic ideas into 
connection with the unsettled problems of a very much perturbed 
world of to-day. 

But the book is not only an achievement and a promise ; it is also, 
and most significantly, an invitation. "The title of the volume 
represents a larger field of inquiry than the matter here included 
would indicate, a field in which others than philosophers are engaged 
and in which it appears that ideas have a history and that their 
history is influenced by contact with lines of experience not commonly 
called philosophical. The contributors have a sense of their obliga- 
tions to co-workers in other branches, and wish to encourage and 
invite their collaboration." 

This, perhaps, is the most inviting note struck by the book. Phi- 
losophy, having lived overlong in bilious epistemological seclusion, 
announces to the world that it means hereafter to be a merry fellow 
with the rest. In fact it opens its forbidding door and offers the 
beginning of a feast ! Surely, when philosophy becomes aware that 
there are "co-workers in other branches" — in economics, history, 
politics, law, poetry, the drama, as well as in mathematics, physics, 
biology and so on — co-workers with whom there may be effective 
collaboration — a new and far more fruitful day has dawned for an 
intelligent approach to human problems. 

H. A. OVERSTREET. 

College op the City of New York. 



